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Hughes helped me 
Through Tough 
times. -Abed Z 


"| heard about a Hughes scholarship through my sister and applied. The application 
goals I’ve learned.’ That spoke to me because 


included a question about ‘financial 
the pandemic impacted my family’s finances, and | was helping make ends meet. 
preciate 


The scholarship process and now being a Hughes member makes me ap 


the importance of financial literacy during tough times.” — Abed Z. 


For more about Abed’s story and other real-lite testimonials, visit our website. 
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DOORS AND WINDOWS 
FOR WEIL 


For so long, staff and visitors 
to the Andrew Weil Center 

for Integrative Medicine have 
hunkered down in a liminal 
space. This spring, the doctor’s 
earnest hopes for a change of 
address came true. 


Ag 


OPIOIDS UNPACKED 


Todd Vanderah ’91 95 
watched his father lose his 
fight against lung cancer. 
Large doses of opioids masked 
but did not reduce his father’s 
pain. Driven by grief and the 
promise of a better tomorrow, 
the UArizona researcher seeks 
alternatives. 
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WONDER MAKES US 


NASA's astounding images of our universe, captured 
through four sophisticated cameras aboard the 
James Webb Space Telescope, reached viewers 

on July 12, sparking widespread awe. The Cosmic 
Cliffs, glimmering and angular, sit along the fringes 
of a star-birthing region in the Carina Nebula. And 
though you’d have to travel 7,500 light years to reach 
them, this image began in Tucson: UArizona Regents 
Professor Marcia Rieke leads the team that built, 
tested and operates Webb’s Near Infrared Camera, 
or NIRCam. She is one of 21 UArizona astronomers 
assisting the telescope’s sojourn into distant space. 


NASA, ESA, CSA, and STScI 
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Dear Wildcats, 


As we move into the fall semester, we have much 
to celebrate at the University of Arizona. The newly 
restored painting “Woman-Ochre,” which was stolen 
from campus more than 30 years ago, will return to 
its home at the University of Arizona Museum of Art 
in October. The Near Infrared Camera (NIRCam) and 
Mid-Infrared Instrument that are on board the James 
Webb Space Telescope, both developed by university- 
led teams, have returned stunning imagery and 
incredible data from deep space. And we celebrate 
the 50th anniversary of the enactment of Title IX, 
which changed the landscape of higher education by 
prohibiting discrimination based on sex in educational 
programs. 

One thing these otherwise very different stories 
have in common is that they are partnerships — 
efforts that took many hands and many minds united 
to achieve a shared purpose rooted in Wonder about 
the world (and universe) around us. The determination 
and collective energy of our community fills me with 
pride, and | see those qualities in alumni | meet all 
over the country. Wildcats do amazing things every 
day, from getting new businesses off the ground 
to finding ways to innovate on campus, in private 
enterprise or through public service. 

| also am proud of the way our ’Cats live our core 
values of compassion and inclusion. On page 66, you 
will find a tribute to the University of Arizona Hispanic 
Alumni Club, a group that exemplifies these ideals. 
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For 40 years, this group has raised money to support 
scholarships and student success, setting important 
foundations for our eventual designation as a Hispanic 
Serving Institution. | am grateful for and honored by 
the work they have done for our community and our 
students. 

Another example is our recently announced 
Arizona Native Scholars Grant Program, which is 
the first of its kind for a public university in our state. 
This game-changing program will cover tuition and 
mandatory fees for full-time undergraduate students 
from the state’s 22 federally recognized tribes, and it is 
part of our larger commitment to access and to serving 
our Indigenous students. 

Finally, this year we continue to root for our 
student-athletes in Arizona Athletics as we navigate 
conference changes. We wait with great anticipation 
as our talented teams bring home conference and 
national championships. Expect to see the ’Cats on the 
gridiron during a fantastic Homecoming weekend Oct. 
27-29. | hope you will come home and see us. 


Bear Down and Go, Cats! 


Robot &. Kobe.) 


ROBERT C. ROBBINS 


PRESIDENT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
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Willem de Kooning’s “Woman-Ochre” on display at the Getty Museum / Chris Richards photos 


‘WOMAN-OCHRE’ COMES HOME 


Willem de Kooning’s “Woman-Ochre,” stolen from the University of Arizona Museum of Art in 1985 and 
unexpectedly returned more than three decades later, underwent a two-year restoration at the Getty 
Museum in Los Angeles and was on display there June 7-Aug. 28. It was the first time the public had been 
invited to view the restored painting since it was stolen by a pair of thieves more than three decades ago. 
The shocking theft — and the painting’s unexpected return to the university in 2017 — made 
international headlines and is the subject of the forthcoming documentary “The Thief Collector,” directed by 


Allison Otto. 
After exhibition at the Getty, “Woman-Ochre” returned home to Tucson for exhibition at the UArizona 


Museum of Art. 
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anniversary on June 23. Though the law has been subject to debate, interpretation and change, Title IX has 

nonetheless opened doors for women:in education and athletics. Tammi Walker, Ph.D., associate professor in 
the University of Arizona’s James E. Rogers College of Law, shares her perspective on Title IX’s creation, evolution 
and impact. 


T= IX, the landmark legislation designed to eliminate sex discrimination in education, marked its 50th 


Q@: Many think of Title IX just in relation to athletics. How does it differ from that perception? 


A; Title IX is federal legislation enacted in 1972 that prohibits discrimination based on sex in education. Most think of 
Title IX as the law that increased opportunities for girls in sports, but it is responsible for much more. The law’s main 
text has just 37 words, defining neither “sex” nor “discrimination.” Yet Title IX obligates schools that receive federal 
funding to be free of discrimination based on sex, which can include sexual orientation and gender identity. 


Title IX encompasses protection against unequal treatment in recruitment, admissions, financial assistance, athletics 
and discipline as well as sex-based employment discrimination and sexual misconduct. Institutions failing to comply 
with Title IX can lose federal funding, including the ability to receive student loans, research grants and more. 


Q@: Has Title IX evolved over the years? 


A: Title IX has changed significantly, but not in the way you may think. The 37 words have virtually remained, but 

the meaning has undergone a metamorphosis. Judicial interpretation plus instruction and guidance from the federal 
agency responsible for enforcing Title IX explain the changes in scope. For example, agency regulations issued in 
1975 clarified that Title IX extended to athletic participation even though there is no reference to “athletics” in the 
main text. Similarly, Title IX’s language regarding whether private individuals could sue to enforce its regulations was 
unclear. Nevertheless, in 1979 the U.S. Supreme Court determined that Title IX implied such a right. Likewise, the court 
paved the way for victims of sexual harassment to receive monetary damages from schools in a decision made 20 
years after Title IX’s passage. 


Q@: Have recent administrations continued to alter its interpretation? 


A: The most dramatic changes have taken place within the past few years. The Department of Education’s Office for 
Civil Rights provides guidance and enforces Title IX. Under President Obama, the OCR obligated schools to adopt 
procedures emphasizing transparency and the due process rights of students. Possible Title IX violations that the OCR 
investigated rose from 55 in May 2014 to 496 in 2017. 


President Trump’s education secretary, Betsy DeVos, proposed regulations that arguably narrow the scope of behavior 
Title IX can address. President Biden took office just eight months after the regulations’ announcement. Biden called 
for new guidance and has begun the process of making yet more changes. They have not been made public but likely 
include protections based on sexual orientation and gender identity. 


Q@: Fifty years in, what has Title IX’s impact been? 


A: Describing the effects of Title IX feels like trying to prove a negative. It is impossible to characterize all the 
outcomes we see and don't. But | can explain the intent of the law: Title IX was an effort to close a gap after the 1964 
Civil Rights Act. Drafted by Rep. Edith Green (D-Ore.), its focus was to eliminate barriers for women in postsecondary 
education. Specifically, Green wanted to end quotas limiting women’s admission to law and medical schools. When 
the bill was introduced in the Senate, Sen. Birch Bayh (D-Ind.) clarified that “our national policy should prohibit sex 
discrimination at all levels of education.” 


Opportunities for women to participate in sports have undoubtedly increased over the past 50 years. Nevertheless, 
Title IX does not require parity. Few collegiate athletic directors are women, and most football, basketball and 
baseball coaches are men. Since the 1990s, most bachelor’s degrees have been awarded to women. Yet women with 
bachelor’s degrees earn 74 cents on the dollar compared to men with the same degree. Women outnumber men in 
medical, law and graduate school. However, few women hold leadership roles within these professions. Perhaps we 
should ask whether Title IX, as the primary federal legislation to address gender equality in education, has gone far 
enough. 
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RESEARCHERS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


RESEARCH NEWS 


HEALTH SCIENCES CENTER FOR INNOVATION IN BRAIN 
SCIENCE ARE INVESTIGATING A DRUG THAT MAY 
BENEFIT PEOPLE WITH LOU GEHRIG’S DISEASE. 


BY GLORIA BLOOMER 


hen Lou Gehrig’s disease begins, it always 
MJ crosses People with the disease eventually 

lose what most of us take for granted — the ability 
to walk, dress, write, speak and even swallow and breathe. 

The disease, also called amyotrophic lateral sclerosis or 
ALS, a progressive neurological disease, causes neurons 
in the brain and spinal cord to stop working and die. As 
neurons lose the ability to trigger specific muscles, the 
muscles weaken and can become paralyzed. 

Researchers at the University of Arizona Health 
Sciences Center for Innovation in Brain Science (CIBS) 
are developing a novel therapeutic to curb the disease’s 
acceleration with the help of a $1.5 million grant from the 
U.S. Department of Defense. Researchers will examine 
whether an investigational drug has the potential to reduce 
inflammation and increase the regeneration of nerve cells in 
people with ALS. 

Research has shown that people who served in the 
military are twice as likely to be diagnosed with and die 
from ALS as those with no history of military service. 

Kathleen Rodgers, associate director of translational 
neuroscience at CIBS, is using the two-year grant to study 
the drug, called CAP-1902 or RASRx1902. Research in 
models of Duchenne muscular dystrophy, another disease 
that causes progressive muscle degeneration, has shown 
that CAP-1902 reduces inflammation and oxidative 
stress, improves cognitive function and stimulates muscle 
regeneration. 

“CAP-1902 has a very promising profile that warrants 
further development as a treatment for ALS patients,” says 
Rodgers, who also is a professor of pharmacology in the 
UArizona College of Medicine — Tucson. 

“This funding will enable us to produce CAP-1902 and 
determine its efficacy as a treatment for ALS, as well as 
to identify blood-based biomarkers of the response to 
treatment that will help us quickly advance this novel ALS 
therapeutic to the clinic, where it is needed most.” 

There are two forms of ALS: sporadic and familial. 
Sporadic ALS is the most common form in the U.S., 
accounting for 90-95% of all cases. The cause of ALS is not 
well understood, but it is known that inflammation is a key 
driver of neuronal death and accelerates the disease. 


The study will target the renin-angiotensin system, 

a hormone system that regulates blood pressure and 
inflammatory responses, among other things. The 
protective arm of the system, which Rodgers hopes to 
activate with CAP-1902, is known to reduce inflammation 
and oxidative stress. 

The goal is to increase the regeneration of nerve cells 
and reduce the inflammation that causes nerve cell death 
and accelerates ALS disease progression. 

“Dr. Rodgers’ research is advancing a congressionally 
directed medical research program to develop a novel 
therapeutic for ALS, which is critical for our active military 
and veterans,” says Roberta Diaz Brinton, director of CIBS, 
Regents’ Professor of pharmacology and a member of the 
BIO5 Institute. 


The grant further 
amplifies the center's 
mission to develop 
therapeutics for ALS 


and other age-associated 
neurodegenerative 
diseases. 
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LEADS CYBER REALM 


At the Sierra Vista campus, Dean Gary Packard Jr. draws on a career in the U.S. Air Force. 
By Ford Burkhart, | Chils Richards photo 


Gary Packard, dean of UArizona’s : - 
College of Applied Science and Wes, RE 
Technology . —— ty, : e/ 
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ary Packard Jr. is as motivated as any dean could 
| be. His goal for the cybersecurity program at the 

University of Arizona College of Applied Science 
and Technology in Sierra Vista is lofty: enhancing U.S. 
cybersecurity and protecting it from trolls and hackers. 
He plans to sign up the very best minds around to do it. 

Recruiting students and new faculty to CAST has 
become a little easier thanks to recent rankings that position 
the college’s programs as the best anywhere for an online 
cybersecurity degree. 

It also helps that Packard can talk to potential 
students as a retired brigadier general and a veteran pilot 
with military connections around the world — or as an 
accomplished academic and, since fall of 2020, the dean of 
a campus serving over 1,300 students. 

Packard often refers recruits to a Forbes magazine 
article noting the No. 1 ranking for the college’s online 
bachelor of applied science in cyber operations. The 
ranking comes from Academic Influence, a company that 
compiles rankings using artificial intelligence. 

“l’m very much an entrepreneur here,” he says, “going 
out and finding talent.” 

In the Air Force, Packard was a pilot with 3,900 flight 
hours, including piloting the giant KC-10 Extender, a 
McDonnell Douglas tanker aircraft that performs refueling 
operations and transport. As dean of CAST, he draws on 
his many connections in the Air Force and cyber industry to 
help place graduates in cyber operations. 

In 2016, the new CAST program in cybersecurity had 
just three students. In 2018, it was designated as a Center of 
Academic Excellence in Cyber Operations by the National 
Security Agency. The Eller College of Management and 
the Engineering College also offer degree programming in 
cybersecurity to UArizona students. 

The CAST program now has 900 students. And, 
Packard adds, “We have zero unemployment among our 
grads. And many make six figures when they get their first 
job.” 

The cybersecurity program uses virtual learning to teach 
“offensive cyber,” which Packard translates as “how to break 
into things, to hack things, in order to teach you to be the 
best defender possible. It’s really pretty cool.” 

There are now, he says, up to 600,000 unfilled 
cybersecurity jobs in the U.S. Filling those positions is crucial 
to coping with global cyberthreats to U.S. infrastructure. 

He adds that the U.S. can likely resist daily foreign 
assaults if we keep investing in cybersecurity. “We've got to 
get people interested in this kind of work.” 

Packard is a Michigan native and was an Air Force 
Academy vice dean for curriculum before coming to 
UArizona. He knows cyberwarfare from his years as the top 
manager at the academy's Institute for Future Conflict. All 
that drew the UArizona search to his doorstep in 2020. 

“! looked at the vision of this college, how it was 
growing. This town, its future, its people — it was a place 
where | wanted to be part of the team and to help this 
college meet its potential,” he says. 

Central to Sierra Vista is Fort Huachuca, but the 
community also wanted to invest in education back in the 
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90s. UArizona agreed. Now the college fills six buildings on 
eight acres. Packard is the face of UArizona in the town, at 
the post, and with business leaders, military organizations 
and the mayor. “They are invested, and they want it to 
grow,’ he says. 

When Packard arrived, several faculty members from 
traditional disciplines voiced fears that the college would 
become just a cybersecurity campus. He convinced his 
faculty that “we are stronger when we bring disciplines 
together.” It worked, and his team has won funding for data 
literacy and cybersecurity workforce development research. 

His own research — drawing on his Ph.D. from the 
University of North Carolina in developmental psychology — 
looks at how people form an inclusive culture. He plans to 
draft an inclusivity scale. 

Packard teaches a 16-week senior class in 
organizational leadership. One airman tunes in from 
Okinawa, watching on video when his military duties 
allow. Across the college, 56% of students are out-of-state 
residents, and many have military connections, including 
veterans. About 30% are on active duty. 

Packard, who never taught online before his experience 
in Sierra Vista, says, “I’m having the time of my life.” 

Forming bonds with students is an essential ingredient 
for Packard. One former student he mentored and keeps 
in touch with has risen to the rank of brigadier general and 
wing commander. 

“That’s the kind of connection you try to make as a 
faculty member,” Packard says. “You can touch a student 
and change their life in a positive way.” 


THE CYBERSECURITY PROGRAM 
USES VIRTUAL LEARNING TO 
TEACH “OFFENSIVE CYBER, 
WHICH PACKARD TRANSLATES AS 


‘HOW TO BREAK INTO THINGS, 
TO HACK THINGS, IN ORDER 

TO TEACH YOU TO BE THE BEST” 
DEFENDER POSSIBLE.’ 
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THE STORY OF THE LAND WEWALKON 


BY-RHAYATRUMAN, CLASS OF °23, COMMUNICATIONS AND AFRICANA STUDIES 


together on the “Emergence” staircase 

ity of Arizona BookStores, which features 

\ n and stories of Native cultures, shown in 
motos on Page 13. / Chris Richards photos 
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When the clock on the University of Arizona Mall strikes noon, | look around and see hundreds 
of people from different backgrounds all traveling on their own paths: students on their way 
to the library to meet with their study groups, professors preparing lessons and members of 
the Tucson community walking and enjoying the campus atmosphere. They each have a story 


that makes up part of our diverse community. 


Have you ever thought about the story of the ground 

our campus was built on? UArizona is on the traditional 
homelands of the Tohono O’odham tribe. With the help of 
Native American community members, UArizona educates 
students and faculty about this history through academics, 
events and artistic expression. 

The “Emergence” staircase in the UArizona BookStores, 
a piece of public art designed in 2002 by Cherokee/Hopi 
artist and alumnus Gerald Dawavendewa ’93, celebrates 
Native American culture and impact and highlights the ways 
that Native nations have influenced our understanding of 
tradition, the importance of Earth and nature, and the power 
of history. The stairs are flanked by 48 metal panels with 
cutouts depicting the symbolism, designs and stories of 
Native American people. 

At the bottom of the staircase, six stars represent the six 
directions and the creation of the cosmos. As | take a step 
up the staircase, | see the prehistoric tribes of the Southwest 
— the Hohokam, Mimbres, Mogollon and Hisatsinom — 
along with symbols and images illustrating Indigenous 
forms of knowledge, such as engineering, agriculture and 
astronomy, as well as aspects of traditional ceremonies. 

The second level shines light on Arizona’s modern 


nations and tribes, beginning with the Tohono O’odham 


and Akimel O’odham nations. As | continue up the stairs, 
Arizona’s other tribes and nations are represented. 

Many of the panels are dotted with handprints that were 
traced from the hands of Native women who are UArizona 
alumnae, parents, students or employees. 

Other symbols include animals — representing the 
relationship between nature and humans — pictographs, 
sunflowers, and a feathered shield that represents blessings 
and prayers to all tribes and nations. The contemporary 
nations also have their own symbols on the steps, like a 
Cocopah shell pendant, a Mojave beaded collar, an Akimel 
O’odham calendar stick and Pascua Yaqui deer antlers. 

On the last few panels of the staircase is a phrase 
written in the Cherokee alphabet: ACWONT, “we are 
all sisters and brothers.” Two girls’ handprints with an 
incomplete spiral above them represent both their individual 
journeys through life and the future of UArizona. 

Through art pieces like “Emergence,” | am able to 
educate myself and acknowledge the people and rich 
culture that laid the foundation for this community | 
have grown to love, and this helps me fully appreciate 
the opportunities UArizona gives me, including a great 
education, career-starting internships and timeless 
friendships. 
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CAPLA STUDENTS GAIN HANDS-ON DESIGN-BUILD EXPERIENCE 
BY UNIVERSITY COMMUNICATIONS | 160/90 PHOTOS 


Brick and copper, desert sand tones and lush green 
plantings set the color palette for rowhouses lining Sixth 
Street just south of the University of Arizona campus. Called 
South Stadium Rowhouses, these thoroughly modern 
Spaces incorporate salvaged architectural relics from 
campus. And blending materials and style in a design-build 
experience has provided architecture students with an 
essential capstone to their learning. 

The rowhouses are a project of the UArizona College 
of Architecture, Planning and Landscape Architecture’s 
Drachman Design-Build Coalition. The coalition, established 
in 2004, is part of the college’s Drachman Institute. 

Work on the rowhouses has been undertaken by 
CAPLA students at different levels, with some graduating 
Out each year and new ones taking their places. 

When Old Main was remodeled in 2013, wood used in 
the construction of the Original porch roof was Salvaged. 
Some of this lumber was repurposed for stair treads in 
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rowhouses while some of the wood was used to build front 
entry doors. Each of the rowhouses also will feature an 
element made of wood from Old Main. 

Mary Hardin, a University Distinguished Professor of 
Architecture, says part of the coalition’s mission is to provide 
Students with hands-on experience designing and building 
homes through their coursework. 

The experience takes students through the entire 
process they can expect to see as professional architects, 
Hardin says — from drawing the plans for a home to 
hammering the nails. 

“I think it’s really important for them to get an 
experience like that while they’re still students, so that when 
they go into their professional careers, they have a greater 
awareness of their role in the profession as architects,” 
she says. 

Hardin’s students agree. “This class does a really good 

job at preparing people to not just go to an architecture 
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firm, but it prepares you to go to a design-build firm, which 
is a little bit more niche,” says Xander Gomez, a fifth-year 
CAPLA senior. “You have to have both the expertise in the 
build firm and in the design sense as well.” 

CAPLA graduate Rachael Varin ’21 says, “When you 
learn it in school, it’s kind of just lines. But when you're out 
there building it, you realize, ‘Oh, that’s why that drawing 
looks like this” It makes things click.” 

The hands-on learning experiences in CAPLA also have 
given students a chance to work with specialists in trades 
such as welding, electrical and masonry. Experts from 
campus Planning, Design and Construction have shared 
ways to build in a desert landscape and how to plan for its 
environmental challenges. 

For example, the exterior masonry of Rowhouse 1 is 
insulated with an experimental rainscreen wall system — 
insulation covered by corrugated metal panels that allow 
airflow across the insulation while also shading it from the 


desert sun. The system should help cool the temperature 
of the air before it touches the insulation, helping reduce 
radiant heat through the walls. The masonry walls also are 
exposed to the interior of the dwelling and are warmed by 
direct sunlight in the colder months of the year. Sensors in 
the wall assembly will collect data on the system’s thermal 
performance. 

Collaboration during capstone projects is key to 
building the rowhouses. “It is probably the No. 1 thing 
on the job side, because no one person can do every 
single job. You absolutely need a team of people,” Gomez 
says. “In our environment, without being collaborative, 
you wouldn’t be able to get through school. You're just 
constantly learning things from other people. Together we 
feed off of each other’s energy in order to create a better 
product.” 
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GOLDEN 


The works of fine art photographer Alanna 
Airitam are on exhibit at the Center for 
Creative Photography through Oct. 29. 


“Alanna Airitam: The Golden Age” | Pe ee Oy een LS ve oy 
celebrates a vision of Black Americans. _ ME i th ope oe Bein So ete ee ieee “a | 
that is uplifting, inspiring and empowering..=. a See BSS oe 


The artist features contemporary African 
Americans as symbolic saints who are = oe hanes 
magnificent and powerful. ie af ae ea 
“If we don’t tell our own stories, . 
someone else will,” Airitam says. “Art is 
powerful and can move people. |-use 
photography as my medium to share stories 
and generate action — and most specifically 
to empower and remind people of who they 
really are, despite how history or the media 
may omit, skew or manipulate our stories to 
form false narratives about our humanity.” 


Alanna Airitam 

Saint Sugar Hill, 2017 

48 x 32 inches 

121.9 x 81.3 cm 

Pigment print 

Courtesy of and © Alanna Airitam 
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Alanna Airitam 
Saint Monroe, 2017 
24 x 36 inches 
60.9 x 91.4 cm 
Pigment print with varnish 
Courtesy of and © Alanna Airitam 
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74 x 36 inches 


60.9 x 91.4 cm 


Pigment print with varnish 


Courtesy of and © Alanna Airitam 
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Alanna Airitam 

Saint Madison, 2017 

24 x 36 inches 

60.9 x 91.4 cm 

Pigment print with varnish 
Courtesy of and © Alanna Airitam 


“The Golden Age” refers to old masters in Dutch painting 
— Rembrandt van Rijn, Johannes Vermeer — who created 
images of the merchant class that highlighted stature and 
wealth. Airitam has adopted elements of style from the era 
in her contemporary portraits, including dramatic lighting, 
rich fabrics and symbolism. Her works combine historical 
references to the Harlem Renaissance and early 20th 
century efflorescence. Many of the portrait’s titles includes 
“Saint” and a Harlem, New York, street name. 

“This act of reawakening and reconfirming value in 
one’s self-identity helped me resist the despondency | was 
experiencing from the increasing number of violent acts 
against the Black community in America,” Airitam says. “In 
this way, art has been an act of rebellion and a source of 
activism for me.” 

According to Airitam, the exhibit speaks to the omission 
and erasure of Black experiences in North American 
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Alanna Airitam 

Dapper Dan, 2017 

24 x 36 inches 

60.9 x 91.4 cm 
Pigment print with varnish 
Courtesy of and © Alanna Airitam 


historical narratives and the damaging impact of bias in art 
spaces. “It is important for me to create work that celebrates 
Black culture and form while addressing how we've largely 
been omitted from art history.” From her work, a new visual 
culture arises that focuses on Black beauty, innovation and 
connectedness. Her portraits, self-portraits and vanitas 

Still life photography ask viewers to question the stories of 
history and heritage they were taught to believe. 

Alanna Airitam was born in Queens, New York, and 
resides in Tucson. She was named on the 2021 Silver List as 
one of 47 exciting contemporary photographers to follow. 
She is a 2020 San Diego Art Prize winner and recipient of 
the 2020 Michael Reichmann Project Grant. Airitam has 
exhibited her works at galleries nationally, and three prints 
from “The Golden Age” have been added to the Center for 
Creative Photography’s permanent collection. 
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AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA, 
WONDER FUELS EVERYTHING WE 
DO. IT CAN SPARK AN IDEA, FEED 
YOUR IMAGINATION AND SHIFT 


YOUR MINDSET. 


“| always loved the ocean,” says Samantha King, a first-year 
PhD student in ecology and evolutionary biology who grew 
up in Florida. Working on her master’s degree, she got 
involved in coral research. “I am excited to try and do my 
part to find a little piece of the puzzle to help restore and 
protect this ecosystem. That’s what brought me here, to 
the Biosphere 2, where you have an opportunity simulate a 
reef system and test questions you can’t necessarily do in 
the field.” | 


Dani Schwartz, a junior in the Honors College, works with 
King at Biosphere 2. She started out as an English major. 

“| ended up taking an introductory oceanography class 
and something just really clicked,” she says. “And | realized 
that’s the field | wanted to go into.” She heard a talk from a 
former director of ocean research at the Biosphere 2, and 
when an internship opportunity opened up, she jumped on 
it. “I like to say that | just annoyed them so much that they 
gave me the position,” she says. 


: Charlie Goldberg also is an undergraduate research 

d assistant, majoring in astronomy, physics and planetary 
sciences. It’s a natural path for someone who's loved 
looking at stars since he got his first telescope at age 8. 
Even now, he says, “I pull out the backseat of my car along 
with my telescope and sleeping bag and | watch the Stars 
from Mount Lemmon. It’s really quiet, really peaceful. And | 
=e love seeing the sunrise, especially when you're really busy 
» during the semester and classes are getting crazy.” 
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Find more at wonder.arizona.edu and read on to learn 
about how wonder drives students contributing to globally ie 
impactful research projects and design-build projects. 
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WONDER MAKES US ARIZONA 


A culture of discovery makes meaningful collaboration possible. 


Hailey Bowers, Samantha King, Dani sciveiz 160/99 photo 
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LEARNING TOGETHER 


“The Biosphere 2 ocean is such a unique 
system,” Hailey Bowers says. At her 
undergraduate UArizona orientation, she 
learned about the Marine Awareness 
and Conservation Society and instantly 
joined. That led her to getting involved at 
the Biosphere. “I’ve volunteered since my 
sophomore year hands-on, dumping salt 
into the mixers, and eventually ended up 
where | am in my lab now as a master’s 
student studying how interactions with 
coral and their microbiome may help with 
their thermal tolerance and resilience to 
climate change.” 


i 


CAPLA faculty and 
students / 160/90 photo 


WONDER IN THE DETAIL 


Xander Gomez started out as a business major, but 
an inspiring internship at an architecture firm led him 
to immediately change his major. Now he’s a fifth-year 
architecture student who worked on a build of the 
rowhouses south of campus (see Page 14) as part of 
a capstone experience in the College of Architecture, 
Planning and Landscape Architecture. 

“Collaboration is probably the No. 1 thing in 
architecture, because no one person can do every single 
job,” he says. “You absolutely need a team of people. And 


WONDER UNITES US 


if all the people on that team are aligned and ready to 
go, projects usually turn out amazing. When we wonder 
together, we achieve beauty.” 

Working on the rowhouse project, he says, “Little 
details that you see around that end up being super 
beautiful within the house are all mostly on the fly. I’ve 
designed a ton of details around the house that people 
might not appreciate. But if you have the eye for it, you 
can find the wow in small details. That’s where | get my 
sense of joy out of architecture.” 


Find more stories about what inspires 
UArizona students at wonder.arizona.edu, 
and learn how you can give back to support 
their dreams at giving.arizona.edu/360i. 
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Mmm GRAND CHALLENGES 


umans are headed back to the moon. Both national 
Space programs and private companies have 
begun planning, with aspirations to send humans 
to the lunar surface as early as 2025. 

In anticipation, scientists are launching satellites and 
other payloads to orbit the moon. But so far, no one has 
kept track of just how many artificial objects are already up 
there — or where they are at any given moment. Without 
a way to monitor traffic, the orbital space surrounding the 
moon could quickly get crowded. 

The Air Force Research Laboratory’s Space Vehicles 
Directorate has tasked University of Arizona researchers 
with getting a handle on this impending lunar traffic jam, 
awarding them $7.5 million in funding. 

“The University of Arizona has been a world leader 
in space exploration for decades, and our scientists were 
instrumental in mapping the surface of the moon for NASA’s 
Apollo 11 mission in 1969,” says UArizona President Robert 
C. Robbins. 

“We are now building upon this legacy to better 
understand and proactively address possible traffic 
congestion between Earth and the moon.” 
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Principal investigators Roberto Furfaro, professor of systems 
and industrial engineering, and Vishnu Reddy, an associate 
professor in the College of Science’s Lunar and Planetary 
Laboratory, are developing ways to detect, characterize and 
track objects in cislunar space — the space between Earth 
and the moon. 

“With projects like the Catalina Sky Survey and Near- 
Earth Object Surveyor mission, LPL is at the cutting edge of 
detecting and characterizing natural moving space objects, 
such as asteroids,” says Carmala Garzione, dean of the 
College of Science. “This team is drawing on decades of 
expertise to do the same for human-made objects between 
Earth and the moon.” 


Cataloguing Space Junk, Near-Earth Objects 

According to NASA, there are more than 23,000 
cataloged objects orbiting Earth, and congestion is an 
increasing concern. In contrast, Furfaro and Reddy estimate 
that the number of payloads orbiting the moon is in the 
dozens. 

“The orbital space around the Earth is becoming 
extremely congested, so the Space Force and Air Force 
Research Laboratory are trying to get ahead of the problem 
around the moon,” says Furfaro, who initiated a space 
domain awareness program at the university in 2015. 

“The University of Arizona and the Air Force Research 
Lab have been working together for years on space 
domain awareness. Now, we’re taking the next step and 

expanding this awareness all the way to the moon.” 

While the team’s prior Air Force 


in geostationary range — approximately 
36,000 miles out from the center of the 
Earth — this project extends to 437,700 
miles away from Earth’s center and 
beyond. 
Payloads launched into 
cislunar orbit are mostly self- 
reported, and they are not 
monitored by a central 
international agency. The 
UArizona team will create 
cyberinfrastructure to 
characterize and identify 
the objects, paving the 
way for a well-organized 
path to the moon. 
Reddy compared 
it to coming in on the 
ground floor of a new 
infrastructure plan: 
They’re not trying to 
increase the efficiency 
of roads, but rather 
are studying the early 
sources of traffic to 
better inform decision- 


even exist. 


collaborations focused on awareness of objects 


making before the roads 
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“University collaborations like 
this are key to the Space Force’s goal 
of providing a safe and sustainable 
space ecosystem and developing a 
highly capable talent pool for the U.S. 
Space Force now and in the future,” 
says Benjamin Seibert, Space Control 
Mission Area lead for the Air Force 
Research Laboratory. 

“Capabilities to detect, track and 
catalog objects from the Earth to the 
moon and beyond enable freedom 
of navigation critical to civil and 
commercial use of space. We are very 
excited to continue our collaborations 
with University of Arizona.” 


Tracking from a Distance 

Reddy and his students in the 
Lunar and Planetary Laboratory use 
dedicated sensors at the university’s 
Biosphere 2 research facility to 


characterize objects in space. Their 
Suite of equipment includes several 
telescopes dedicated to space domain 
awareness, including one built by 

a group of UArizona engineering 
undergraduates. 

Tracking humanmade objects in 
cislunar space, rather than natural 
objects such as asteroids, comes with 
a unique set of challenges. Objects in 
cislunar space are harder to see, not 
only because they’re farther away than 
objects orbiting Earth but also because 
they can be lost in the moon’s glare. 

“It’s like tracking a firefly 
that’s flying around a searchlight,” 
says Reddy, who pioneered the 
observational techniques to track 
cislunar objects. 

Furfaro’s background is in orbital 
mechanics and machine learning for 
artificial objects in space. While Reddy 


Principal investigators Roberto 
Furfaro and Vishnu Reddy study 
the detection, characterization 
and tracking of objects between 
_ Earth and the moon. 
/ College of Engineering photo 


is concentrating on detection and 
tracking, Furfaro will create methods to 
analyze and catalog the data. The team 
also will partner with future missions 
sending objects into cislunar orbit, 
SO new objects can be tracked and 
cataloged from the start. 

“Roberto [Furfaro] has earned 
a lot of recognition for his work — 
including being named the College of 
Engineering’s 2020 da Vinci Fellow 
and having an asteroid named after 
him,” says David W. Hahn, Craig 
M. Berge Dean of the College of 
Engineering. “He and Vishnu [Reddy] 
have worked together on several 
successful, high-profile projects. 

“’m confident they’re the perfect 
people to lead this effort and to 
place the University of Arizona at the 
forefront of cislunar space domain 
awareness.” 
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, will fund solutions for the 
ds photo 


rom alumnus Terry J. Lundgren and his wife, T 
the future. | By Rosemary Brandt | Chris Ric 


Terry J. Lundgren speaks at the annual 
UArizona Global Retailing Ideas Summit. 
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automation, information security, workforce 

retention and talent recruitment — these are just 
a handful of the issues facing the retail sector today. To 
address these and future retail challenges, a $5 million 
gift from Terry J. Lundgren ’75 and his wife, Tina, will 
fuel innovative research and student opportunities in 
business, retail and consumer sciences at the University 
of Arizona. 

“People often dismiss the importance of retailing — 

until retail is disrupted,” says Laura Scaramella, director 
of the John and Doris Norton School of Human Ecology 


S upply chain woes, environmental sustainability, 


in the UArizona College of Agriculture and Life Sciences. 


“Think about what happened during the COVID-19 
pandemic; what other industry turned so quickly, on a 
dime, to meet the needs of consumers?” 

The gift establishes endowed faculty chairs in the 
Eller College of Management and the Norton School 
to help meet the industry’s demand for graduates who 
embrace change and spark innovation in retailing 
companies of all sizes. It also will provide enhanced 
scholarship opportunities for community college transfer 
students. 

“| had to work full-time and go to school full-time,” 
says Terry Lundgren. “Il was the only one out of six kids 
who went to college. | was desperate to figure out how 
to graduate, because | wanted a better life. | wanted 
more opportunities. 

“There are young people in community college 
in the same exact situation. If we just give them the 
opportunity, they will exceed everyone’s expectations.” 

Lundgren retired as executive chair of Macy’s Inc. in 
2018, having served as the retail company’s CEO for 14 
years. Recognized as a global leader both in stores and 
online, he twice served as chair of the National Retail 
Federation, the industry’s leading voice. He also is a 
longtime supporter of the university’s retailing program 
and helped establish the Terry J. Lundgren Center for 
Retailing, housed in the Norton School. 

“Terry’s success and ongoing support have put the 
University of Arizona on the map as a destination for 
students who hope to work in retailing and as a talent 
pipeline for the top brands who join us every year for 
the Global Retailing Ideas Summit,” says UArizona 
President Robert C. Robbins. “This new gift from Terry 
and Tina is pivotal to the future of a changing industry, 
and | am so grateful for their longstanding partnership.” 

The gift comes at a good time for the retailing 
program, says Lance Erickson, a consumer psychologist 
and associate professor of practice in the Norton 
School. 

“In the last couple years, we’ve really refreshed the 
curriculum, rethinking where retailing is and where it’s 
moving to in the future,” Erickson says. “The pandemic 
revealed so many changes in terms of how retailers 
incorporate new technologies and pivot to deliver 
necessary services. This gift allows us to be at the 
forefront of cutting-edge technology.” 
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“Terry has always been at the forefront of retailing,” 
says John-Paul Roczniak, president and CEO of the 
University of Arizona Foundation. “As an alumnus, 
he has been incredibly generous with his time and 
philanthropy, funding advances in research and practice 
that have helped build an incredible pipeline of Wildcat 
talent. This new gift will create campus partnerships and 
power innovation.” 

Part of the Lundgrens’ contribution will be used to 
create a retail learning laboratory equipped with the 
latest in virtual reality technology, eye-tracking and 
heat-sensing software, cameras, and display hardware 
to allow students to get hands-on practice in a variety of 
retailing scenarios. 

“Biology students have labs where they can 
practice their craft and perform experiments to learn 
about biological processes. Retailing students need 
to be able to do the exact same thing,” Scaramella 
says. “If students are working on product display, they 
can actually set up a shop, create virtual product, use 
different display strategies and then use eye-tracking 
software to track where people are visually attending.” 

The retailing laboratory will also allow retail and 
marketing researchers to study consumer behaviors, 
perceptions and technological adoption. An urgent 
demand in the retail sector is contactless point of sale, 
where a store is equipped with optical scanners and 
products carry enhanced barcodes to track the items 
a consumer walks out with and automatically bill their 
preferred method of payment, Erickson explains. 

“To me, the question is: Are consumers going 
to adopt something like this? How do we educate 
consumers about how contactless point of sale works 
and help consumers overcome their hesitancy to 
walk out of a store without having physically paid for 
something or checked out?” Erickson says. “This will 
genuinely be a lab space where we can do research 
with real consumers.” 
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Terry J. Lundgren and his wife, Tina, signing the $5 million gift agreement. 
/ UA Foundation photo 
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In addition, the Lundgrens’ contribution will fund collaborative research to identify and address other emerging 
and future retail challenges. The newly established Lundgren Retail Collaborative issued an open call for proposals 
from researchers across scientific disciplines to answer the question: What are the big hurdles retailers and 
companies should be addressing now to better prepare for the future? 

“The goal of the Lundgren Retail Collaborative is to build a world-class hub, right here on the University of 
Arizona campus, that drives retail education, research and practice,” says Yong Liu, marketing department head and 


the Robert A. Eckert Endowed Chair in the Eller College of Management. 
Business and consumer science students will play a role in the collaborative’s research efforts as well. Each 


year, students will be encouraged to apply for fellowship opportunities and form teams encompassing a variety 
of fields of study — such as fashion, fine art, engineering, psychology or information technology — to address the 
issues facing the retail sector. 

Selected student teams will be provided with mentorships, professional development training and the 
opportunity to present their solutions to top-level industry professionals at the Global Retailing Ideas Summit. 

“If we're teaching students to really lead innovative change, they need to be able to come up with fresh ideas 
and learn to work outside of their own discipline,” Scaramella says. “Giving students an opportunity to work in 


interdisciplinary teams now is only going to help them in the future.” 
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1 had to work full-time and go to school full-time. | was the only one out of six 
kids who went to college. | was desperate to figure out how to graduate because 
| wanted a better life. | wanted more opportunities ... [here are young people in 


community college in the same exact situation. If we just give them the opportunity, 
they will exceed everyone S expectations. 


TERRY J. LUNDGREN 
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A WORLDLY PHYSICIAN AND ADVOCATE FOR HEALING PROPERTIES OF 


MUSHROOMS SEES CAMPUS DREAM COME TO LIFE. 


BY MARGARET REGAN 
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cA Tenownee Beicen ae ccleaner. at tthe eee s Anes: Weil has” 
been studying the benefits of mushrooms for years. “I recommend mushrooms and 


mushroom products to my patients, and | teach other doctors about their uses,” he , Bin Ae, 
says in the film. “Mushrooms have molecules not found elsewhere in nature. Some & 
have totally unusual properties.” iets 


Many mushroom types, he explained recently in his office, have properties that 
increase resistance to infection and cancer. Scientists are researching the mushroom 
psilocybin, for example, for its nerve growth properties. And lion’s mane, a mushroom 
that gets star treatment in the movie, is being studied as part of the fight against 
Alzheimer’s disease. 

Weil’s interest in the healing powers of plants and nature started early. When he 
was just 17, he began to travel around the world. Born in Philadelphia in 1942, young 
Andrew won a year-long scholarship to study in India, Thailand and Greece, where he 
learned about different medical practices. He was struck with wanderlust from then on. 

When he returned to the U.S. from that first big trip, he went to Harvard University 
to study biology and ethnobotany. He stayed on at Harvard Medical School to earn 
his M.D. Eventually he went back to traveling the world, studying the power of 


psychoactive plants, including time with a Dakota medicine man and an Indigenous 
herbalist in Arizona. 

He arrived at the University of Arizona in 1994 to create the Center for Integrative? « , 
Medicine, which he describes as “an intelligent combination of conventional medicines a> SF, 
with natural remedies.” Drawing on medical knowledge from practitioners around the Pn. y ea 


world, his approach “selects treatments from other systems, with a strong emphasis on S$ “ai 
lifestyle and prevention.” sig 
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Andrew Weil and Victoria 
Maizes, alongside UArizona 
President Robert C. Robbins, 
celebrate at the on-campus 
groundbreaking for the new 
center. / Chris Richards photo 
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Weil was famous by then, through his books and 
public appearances, but his ideas were still considered 
provocative and controversial by more mainstream 
doctors. When he arrived at UArizona, he says, “there 
was a lot of opposition in the early years — though | think 
mostly we were ignored.” 

Weil wanted to have a residency in integrative 
medicine and asked approval from then-dean James E. 
Dalen. Dalen, he says, told him, “Back up a step and think 
about creating a fellowship that people could take after 
completing the residency.” 

“He was the first medical school dean to go out ona 
limb,” Weil fondly remembers. “He took a lot of flack for 
eg 

Over the years, integrative medicine has found its 
place at the university. 

“It’s been great to watch the acceptance of it,” he 
says. “And now it’s in a rapid growth phase.” About 2,000 
physicians have completed the Fellowship in Integrative 
Medicine. An additional 1,700 have completed Integrative 
Medicine in Residency at programs across the country 
including UArizona residencies. 

The mushroom, of course, is part of the curriculum. 

“Our center teaches about mushrooms to all the 
people that come through our program. It’s a major 
component of the curriculum. ... There’s a huge body of 
research out there now, which wasn’t there when | first 
Started.” 

Since its founding, the Andrew Weil Center for 
Integrative Medicine has been located off Campus. But 
on March 16, the university broke ground for a new site 
located within the UArizona Health Sciences Campus 
north of Speedway Boulevard on Cherry Avenue. 
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“Dr. Weil and the University of Arizona made medical 
history back in 1994,” UArizona President Robert C. 
Robbins proclaimed at the groundbreaking. “Now the 
Andrew Weil Center for Integrative Medicine will have a 
home worthy of the center’s reputation for excellence.” 

The new center will have three buildings, each 
dedicated to an element of integrative medicine: mind, 
body and spirit. They will be surrounded by desert plants 
— like the ones that have inspired Weil since he was a 
teenager. 


WE SAT DOWN WITH ANDREW WEIL FOR AN EXCLUSIVE ON-CAMERA INTERVIEW. 
SCAN THE QR CODE TO ACCESS THIS ADDITIONAL CONTENT. / Chris Richards photo 
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MycoCats connect to each other and the mysterious 
mushroom world around them. | By Kim Stoll 
Patri Hadad Illustrations 
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The MycoCats club brings together students passionate about the hidden Ii 
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ycelia — the root-like structures of fungi 

— create the “neural network” of a forest. 
The fungal threads branch out like capillary 
veins through a body and connect into 
plants’ root systems in a massive underground 
network. The function of these networks is the topic of 
considerable scholarship today, including one theory 
that posits that plants can use the systems to transfer 
nutrients and send information, like warnings about 
nearby dangers such as pests or wildfire. 

At the University of Arizona, mycelia not only 
connect the plants in the campus arboretum through 
an unseen underground network but also connect 
students. MycoCats is a student club dedicated to 
all things fungi. Originally founded with a focus on 
cultivation of edible and medicinal mushrooms, the 
club has expanded in recent years to include foraging 
for wild mushrooms and interests in mycomaterials 
and biological engineering. 

The club uses a community-based chat app 
with over 150 active members and hosts in-person 

activities such as meetings, events and hikes 
that attract 20 or so regular participants. 

Its mission is to involve students in 
citizen science, provide a community 
for students to discuss all aspects 
of mushrooms and help students 
connect with the world around them, 
explains club president and geology 
major Caitlin Dowd. 

“It was nice to join a community 
of students who are also interested in 
mycology,” says member Ken Gourley, 

a Ph.D. candidate in geosciences. “| know a 
lot about foraging for mushrooms, but | don’t know 
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fe of fungi, sometimes for hi 


kes around Tucson. / MycoCats Club photo 


almost anything about cultivation. It feels good to 
share my knowledge of foraging and the identification 
of wild mushrooms with the rest of the students, while 
also getting knowledge from them about cultivation.” 

“Our alumni are also a really great resource,” 
Dowd adds. “We have some alumni members with a 
fair amount of cultivation experience under their belt 
who are still active in our chat, answering questions. 
It’s nice to see that support from alumni.” 

The club is an eclectic community — members 
span diverse majors, degree levels and backgrounds 
— connected through their shared interest in 
mushrooms. For Dowd, this sense of connection to 
others is a big part of her passion for the club. 

“I clung to this club during the COVID-19 
disruptions,” she says. “The foraging hikes we go on 
have been really refreshing for me as a way to make 
new friends and also see familiar faces. It’s been 
a nice way for me to have a sense of community 
through all the craziness.” 

Erik Youngdahl, the club’s vice president 
of cultivation and a dual major in Arabic 
and anthropology, finds his cultivation 
projects to be a source of hope and 
inspiration. 

“| was incredibly depressed 
and wanted to do something novel 
with my life, so | started growing 
oyster mushrooms,” he says. “It 
was soothing to see its entire life 
process unfold before my eyes. 
There’s always some new growth 
to look forward to.” 

Youngdahl is heading up 
a club project to investigate q {. 


the use of buffelgrass to grow mushrooms. “We regularly 
participate in buffelgrass pulls, and we're experimenting 
with the possibility of using it as a substrate,” he explains. 
“We know it can be done, but we’re wondering what 
concentration of buffelgrass is ideal for growing mushrooms. 
It would be really cool if this awful, invasive species could 
be used for something positive.” 
Youngdahl says he is pessimistic about climate change 
: but finds ecological projects like this hopeful. “Even though 
it isn’t much in the grand scale of things, it gives me some 
reassurance that there are things that we can do on a local 
| level to make a specific location better,” he says. “In areas 
where buffelgrass has been removed, you can see flowers 
growing, healthy soil and ecosystems. It’s a nice feeling to 
think humans helped make that happen.” 

Dowd says that one of the club’s goals is to share 
information about the possibilities fungi have to contribute 
to many fields. “For example, in the mining industry, there is 
some interest in using mushroom blocks for soil reclamation, 

. because mushrooms have been known to actually pull 
heavy metals out of soil.” 

This type of mycoremediation might also be used to 

clean up oil spills and other environmental disasters. While 

| the potential for mycelium application is great, there are still 
a lot of questions to be answered. 

Gourley points to mushrooms’ symbiotic relationship 

: with plants as one area scientists do not yet fully 

understand. “We’ve only been able to cultivate a couple 
dozen species of edible mushrooms, and primarily those are 

: ones that don’t have a symbiotic relationship with plants,” he 
Says. 

“There’s still mystery and intrigue around fungus, and it 
makes foraging really rewarding because you cannot grow a 
lot of these mushrooms at home.” 

Dowd enjoys being a citizen scientist and having 

a direct impact on scientific knowledge. She received 
local press attention for discovering a rare mushroom 
while foraging in the Mount Lemmon area of the Santa 
) Catalina Mountains last summer. The mushroom, Entoloma 
| occidentale variety metallicum, is a small, vibrantly purple 
mushroom and had never before been documented in 
Arizona. 
When she found the rare mushroom, she connected 
{ with the Arizona Mushroom Society, which helped with DNA 
sequencing to identify it. The mushroom was then sent to 
the UArizona Mycological Herbarium, which is home to more 
than 40,000 dried fungal specimens. 


“MUSHROOMS 101 


GY is the branch of biology studying fungi. 


FUNGI are spore-producing organisms, including 
molds, yeasts and mushrooms. While fungi are 
categorized in a different kingdom than plants or 
animals, they are actually more similar to animals 
than plants! They play a fundamental role in the 
ecosystem as the principal decomposers of organic 
matter. 


i 1S are the fruiting bodies of fungi that 
‘eras from the mycelium. 


JM is the network of root-like fungal 
oueads (called hyphae) that often grow out of sight, 
underground or in rotting tree trunks. 


Eis the material that mycelium grows in. 
ft s the fungi’s food source, providing the nutrients 
and moisture it needs to fruit and grow. 


\ RIALS are materials made out of 
wircalioge For example, mycelium can be used to 
create lightweight, strong and fire-resistant building 
materials. It can also be used to create biodegradable 
packaging or to mimic the look and texture of leather 
for fashion. 


N is a form of bioremediation 
using mycelium to decontaminate soil or water using 


the mycelium’s ability to break down environmental 
pollutants. 
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Todd Vanderah has dedicated his career to reducing pain in cancer patients through medication other than opioids. At right, Var 
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Researcher Todd Vanderan 
unravels the mysteries of 
pain in a journey marked 


by personal loss. 


By Stacy Pigott | UArizona Health Sciences photos 


odd Vanderah ‘91 ’95 
Se 2 ae the day he 
was remodeling a house 
with his dad, James, who 
complained of back pain. 
When his dad went to the 
doctor, the diagnosis was 
grim: Stage 3 lung cancer 
had metastasized to the 
bone. Vanderah’s father 
was only 58 years old 
when he died. 


Mme EATURE 


Vanderah says he was powerless to 
help his father, who was in unbearable 
pain. His frustration grew when the 
prescribed opioids caused even more 
problems. 

“The doses of opiates were huge,” 
says Vanderah, who now is head of the 
pharmacology department and director 
of the Comprehensive Pain and 
Addiction Center (CPAC) at UArizona 
Health Sciences. 

“He was an absolute zombie, and 
the constipation was bad. He couldn’t 
enjoy the last parts of his life.” 

Vanderah learned that opiates 
do little to inhibit pain; instead, they 
mask it, he says. “They take your brain 
offline, so you don’t think about the 
pain as much.” 

James Vanderah’s battle with 
cancer ended one evening in 2004 
after he took a high dose of opioids to 
get some rest. He never woke up — 
succumbing to respiratory depression, 
a deadly opioid side effect. 

The experience changed Todd 
Vanderah’s understanding of cancer 
treatment, and he has made it his 
mission to discover non-opioid pain 
treatments for managing pain in cancer 
patients. 


The makings of an epidemic 

But Vanderah’s passion for pain 
research began even before his 
father’s death. “My interest in pain 
research started because | wanted to 
understand opiates. | still do,” he says. 

He studied molecular and cellular 
biology as an undergrad in the 
UArizona College of Science. He 
went on to earn a Ph.D. from the 
College of Medicine — Tucson, where 
he conducted research with former 
professor Henry Yamamura and 
Frank Porreca, a UArizona professor 
of pharmacology and the associate 
research director of CPAC. 

“Vanderah was a dedicated student 
researcher,’ Porreca says. “When Todd 
joined the laboratory, he played a 
key part in understanding the role of 
endogenous opioid peptides and their 
receptors in brain circuits.” 

Vanderah’s research showed that 
non-opioid molecules are less likely 
than opioids to cause respiratory 
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depression or addiction. That’s why, in 
1995, Vanderah was skeptical about 
the Food and Drug Administration’s 
approval of OxyContin to treat chronic 
pain. 

FDA experts believed the extended- 
release formulation of oxycodone 
would reduce the potential for 
addiction — that it would be absorbed 
Slowly, without creating an addictive 
“high.” 

Vanderah did not agree. 

“| kept saying, ‘Opiates, if overused 
or misused, are dangerous. We 
must come up with other ways to 
help people with chronic pain. This 
is not good.” But it didn’t matter, he 
says. “There was a big wave when 
OxyContin came along — opiates were 
pushed forward and everything else 
aside.” 

It wasn’t until years later that the 
FDA realized Vanderah and others like 
him were right. Reports of prescription 
drug overdoses and deaths began to 
rise in the early 2000s, and OxyContin 
was at the center of the problem. The 
number of people admitting to using 
OxyContin for nonmedical purposes 
skyrocketed, from approximately 
400,000 in 1999 to 2.8 million in 
2003. 

Since 1999, more than 1 million 
people in the U.S. have died from drug 
overdoses. Opioid-related deaths 
account for more of the total than any 
other cause. 

In 2010, Purdue Pharma stopped 
selling the original form of OxyContin 
to pharmacies after the FDA approved 
a reformulated version designed to 
make the drug more difficult to misuse. 
But the damage was already done. 


Why are opioids dangerous? 
According to Vanderah, opioids 
trigger the brain’s reward center. They 

release dopamine and endorphins, 
boosting feelings of well-being while 
muting sensations of pain and anxiety. 
Most people who take opioids develop 
a tolerance and must take higher 
doses to feel good or get pain relief. 

“We investigated opioid tolerance 
and found that, when opioids are 
present, the brainstem can’t turn on 
the pathways that promote pain,” 


Vanderah says, citing it as one of the 
most significant findings to come out of 
his laboratory. 

Without pain, he explains, we 
wouldn't survive. Sensations of pain 
Signal people to protect themselves 
from harm and even death. 

“Physiologically, if you shut off 
the sensation of pain for too long, 
your body tries to figure out how to 
overcome that,” Vanderah says. “Our 
preclinical findings suggest that opioid 
tolerance is the body trying to make 
pain to overcome the opioid.” 


Finding a better way 

Ten years after his father’s death, 
Vanderah faced another personal 
loss. He was golfing with his mentor, 
Yamamura, who complained of back 
pain as Vanderah’s father had. He, too, 
was diagnosed with lung cancer. 

After Yamamura’s death, Vanderah 
was even more committed to 
researching cancer pain. And he 
began researching how opioids affect 
metastatic cancer at the cellular level. 
His preclinical research projects have 
led him to believe that chronic opioid 
use increases pain and enhances bone 
loss in metastatic cancer models. 

At the same time, he began taking 
a closer look at cannabinoids — 
compounds found in the Cannabis 
Sativa plant. When he discovered 
an Israeli research paper about 
cannabinoids for treating osteoporosis, 
he remembers thinking, “This is it!” 

“| realized that the cells of the bone 
actually have CB2 receptors, one of 
the cannabinoid receptors.” 

Now, the early results from his 
research on using unique, structured 
cannabinoids to inhibit pain are 
promising. And he is studying 
the effects of an FDA-approved 
cannabinoid on pain and bone loss 
in cancer patients. 

“The goal is to help metastatic 
cancer patients reduce pain and bone 
loss — and possibly decrease the 
proliferation of the tumor,” Vanderah 
Says. 

“ve made progress in treating 
metastatic cancer pain with something 
other than opiates.” 


if 


‘WORLD-CLASS FACILITY’ MAKES UARIZONA AN 
INTERCOLLEGIATE MECCA. | BY MATT ENSOR | 
ARIZONA ATHLETICS PHOTOS 
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Brad Reeves 


eeing off at sunrise surrounded by the Santa 
Catalina Mountains welcomes golfers to a 

quiet respite in Tucson. Lizards rustle in the 
nearby desert and an occasional roadrunner will 
undoubtedly cross their path. They might even spot a 
coyote watching from a distance. 

Now, golfers who come from around the world to the 
University of Arizona will have a new home at the William 
M. “Bill” Clements Golf Center at the Tucson Country 
Club. The center’s name — in honor of philanthropist and 
community icon Bill Clements, who passed away in 1995 — 
is thanks to philanthropist Ginny L. Clements. The naming 
recognizes Bill for his generosity to the UArizona golf 
programs and to the Southern Arizona community. 

“Bill did so much for the community. He saw it as his 
privilege, and he was blessed to have the means to help,” 
Ginny Clements says. “This is a very special way to honor 
him and his generosity to the University of Arizona Golf 
programs. We are so pleased, as a family, to recognize his 
contributions with this naming gift.” 

The center, a partnership between Arizona Athletics 
and Tucson Country Club, will cost nearly $14.86 million, of 
which approximately $11.9 million has been raised. 

In addition to the Clements family’s naming gift, the 
Peter and Nancy Salter Family Foundation made another 
lead contribution. Peter Salter 65 was a golf letterwiner, 
and the Peter and Nancy Salter Family Foundation Short 
Game Area will be located within the golf center. Other 
significant donations were made by former Wildcat 
golfer Jim Furyk and his wife, Tabitha: the Thunderbirds; 
Humberto and Czarina Lopez; Jim and Vicki Click; Tim and 
Jane Garigan; Brian and Kris Hogan; Thomas and Joanne 
Quebedeaux; and R. Ken Coit. 

The Clements Golf Center will be a transformational 
home for the Wildcats and a premier, nationally 
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competitive collegiate golf complex, says Dave Heeke, 
vice president and director of Arizona Athletics. 

Facility highlights will include a laser-guided putting 
green, hitting bays, locker rooms, a student-athlete lounge 
and a medical services room, among other amenities. 
Construction began over the summer and is expected to 
conclude in spring 2023. 

The unique design will flow seamlessly between 
indoor and outdoor settings, including a courtyard and 
a roof-top deck. The facility will add to the legacy of 
TCC, established in 1947, which has hosted 18 USGA 
Championship qualifiers. 

“Our student-athlete and alumni golfers have built 
championship legacies, and this facility will be a tribute to 
that greatness,” Heeke says. “The Clements Golf Center 
will have a generational impact on student-athletes, 
elevate recruiting and enhance our relationship with the 
golf community in Southern Arizona.” 

The new partnership also will bring NCAA golf 
tournaments to TCC, welcoming top programs from across 
the country. Earlier this year, the Arizona Intercollegiate 
men’s golf tournament returned to TCC for the first time 
since 1992. 

“Our new home facility is a game changer for both golf 
Programs,’ says Laura lanello, head coach for women’s 
golf. “| am so thankful for the generosity of everyone who 
Supported this important project.” 

“The Golf Center will enhance every facet of the 
Arizona golf programs. The experience of golf student- 
athletes will be elevated with a world-class facility to 
practice, train, study and call home,” says Jim Anderson, 
head coach for men’s golf. “This facility will have an 
everlasting impact on recruiting and developing student- 
athletes into champions. “ 
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A PREMIER FACILITY 
FOR PREMIER PROGRAMS 
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The Clements colt emeris a game-changer, according to women's head coach 
Fanrd lanello Atizone Atlileties facility renderings show whal golfers can expect. 


‘The Clements Golf Center is crucial to our ability to 
recruit future champions from across the country 
and around the globe while providing a state-ot- 
the-art space for Wildcats to grow and develop as 
golfers and as students. 


LAURA IANELLO, WOMEN’S GOLF HEAD COACH 
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Doug Allred, during his days 
asa football letterwinner. | 
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ouglas Allred ’57 looks back on his days at the 

University of Arizona with fondness: taking life- 

altering classes, playing college football — and 
meeting the love of his life. 

It was his senior year, and it was that magical time 
when students arrived on campus for the first time. Allred 
knew the Student Union was the place to meet new 
students. 

And there she was: Ann McClelland, another 
Californian. “I introduced myself and added, ‘Can | show 
you around?’ She accepted right away,” Allred recalls. He 
told his teammates it was his last date, since he had no 
intention of dating anyone else. 

He recalls that encounter as the year’s “greatest 
moment.” He and Ann would be married for 57 years, 
building a life together with five children and several 
decades of successful real estate development. Ann died 
in 2013 of ALS, or amyotrophic lateral sclerosis, the nerve- 
destroying disease also known as Lou Gehrig's disease. 

As for football, Allred became the team’s long-snapper 
and a lineman under Coach Warren Woodson. He says he 
got to play football with Art Luppino. Known as the Cactus 
Comet, Luppino was an NCAA rushing and scoring leader. 

He spent his freshman year living in East Stadium 
Dorm with his roommate, quarterback Dalton Cole. During 
an unauthorized visit to the Pi Phi house balcony, Cole 
recalls, Allred dropped his wallet. When his adventure was 
discovered, he was summoned before the Dean of Men 
for a stern lecture. The ’50s were fun. 

On the academic side, Allred says economics 
changed his life. He had been taking English and public 
speaking classes, but, he says, “| had a very wise 
instructor in economics. He told us to remember one 
thing: supply and demand. When demand is high and 
supply is low, prices soar. When demand is low, prices 
plummet. It works in everything. It’s a universal law.” 

Those lessons helped shape a successful career in 
real estate development — but not before a stint in the 


U.S. Navy. 
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In high school, Allred had become interested in the Naval 
Reserve Officer Candidate Program. In the summers, he went 
to Newport, Rhode Island, for training, and after his UArizona 
graduation he became a commissioned officer. He served for 
three and a half years in an underwater demolition unit that 
later became the legendary SEAL Team 5. 

“It was as challenging as all hell,” he says. “Only 20% of 
new trainees made it.” 

A highlight of those years, he recalls, came in Kodiak, 
Alaska, where the U.S. Navy wanted to discover whether 
it was possible for a team to sneak in and out of a Russian 
Submarine base. 

“We did,” he says. “And we weren’t seen. It was pretty 
exciting.” 

After his Navy service, Allred entered real estate with 
Coldwell Banker and soon ranked among the top 5% in the 
company’s sales force. In 1970, he founded Lion Property 
Corporation, which he ran for 11 years. Then, in 1981, he 
formed the Douglas Allred Company, where he still serves 
as CEO. His companies have developed more than 6,300 
residential units and 13 million square feet of commercial, 
industrial and retail space. 

Today, at 87, Allred enjoys time with his 14 grandchildren 
and two great-grandchildren. 

He also wants to keep showing up for the Wildcat 
football and basketball teams. He recently become a donor 
to the UArizona sports programs, with gifts to Arizona 
Athletics totaling $4.8 million for program enhancements 
in football and men’s basketball and for the Lute Olson 
Endowment for Excellence in Men’s Basketball. On Aug. 1, 
Athletics unveiled the Doug and Ann Allred Football Locker 
Room. 

What about retiring? Allred says he doesn’t want to 
anytime soon. “I love it,” he said in a phone interview from his 
corporate office in San Diego. “| don’t need to do it. I’m just 
still having fun.” 

His advice to the rest of us: “Do stuff you enjoy. If you 
don’t enjoy it, quit doing it.” 
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fter two hours of body checking, falling on concrete 
and skating fast circles, the Derby Cats huddle up 
ie Seat Re stadium lights. They stretch 
updates about their lives with one 
another. Many share that team practices are the highlight of 
their week. 

For all of roller derby’s tough image and physical play, 
the atmosphere among the players on the University of 
Arizona team is one of complete support, acceptance and 
encouragement. 

“It’s a sport where | feel extremely welcome ... a really 
supportive, communal spirit,” shares Yesenia “Hot Soup” 
Siemens, a biology major. “If you fall, people don’t make 
fun of you, they cheer you on. You can hit someone so hard 
that they wipe out, and they’ll congratulate you for hitting 
them that hard.” 

Roller derby is a fast-paced, full-contact sport played 
on quad roller skates. Despite the jostling, shouldering and 
falls, roller derby rules and penalties dictate how players 
use their bodies in the game. 

“We don’t punch each other, for instance,” says Meg 
“Bone Rivers” Walter, a sociology major. “People are 
responsible and are learning what their bodies can do.” 

The Derby Cats, established in 2012, was the first 
collegiate flat track roller derby team in the U.S., says club 
president Olivia “Badknee McGee” Jones, an astronomy 
major. 

The coronavirus pandemic halted practices in 2020. 
During the break in play, many veteran skaters graduated, 
leaving the team to rebuild from the ground up when 
practice resumed in fall 2021. They anticipate resuming 
matches against Tucson community teams in the upcoming 
academic year. 

Jones has been involved with the club since 2017 but Is 
sidelined due to a knee injury. Off skates, she officiates and 
helps games and practices run smoothly by keeping track 
of time and scores. During practice, as the team begins 
footwork drills in their skates — walking in grapevines and 
weaving between cones — Jones opens boxes of new 
gear for the players, purchased with club funds from the 
Associated Students of the University of Arizona. While 
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Jones provides direction and coaching, the team largely 
uses a communal style of learning, with more experienced 
players teaching the new members. 

Many of the players praise practice as a time to release 
from the stresses of student life. For Siemens, biology is a 
rigorous major, and her days are filled with classwork and 
studying. “At derby practice, | get to let my instincts take 
over. | get to go fast, have fun and blow off steam,” she 
Says. 

“In class, | have to sit down and be quiet and focused. 
Here | can be all over the place, | can ram into people, | can 
be myself. It’s a little bit of freedom.” 

“I struggle with mental health issues, and coming here 
sometimes makes my week better,” Walter says. “This is 
such a fun way to exercise, because you re communicating 
with people the whole time. It doesn’t feel like you’re doing 
work; it’s just fun. It’s good for the psyche, it’s good for your 
heart, it’s good for your brain.” 

Alexandra “Killer Bee” McWilliams, a psychology 
major, says staying active helps her stay focused in school. 
“There’s a lot of failure in skating. A lot of falling down and 
getting back up, a lot of bruises and scrapes. But any time 
you’re on skates, you’re gaining a little bit of experience,” 
she says. “That perspective helps me in other aspects of 
my life. | know I can accomplish things; | can do it, | can get 
back up.” 

The inclusive, empowering and body-positive nature of 
the sport is what many of the players love most about it. 

“You don’t have to have a certain body type to do 
derby,” Walter says. “We have people of all sizes here, and 
we need everybody.” 

“Different body types can be more useful for different 
positions, like being a blocker or a jammer,’ Jones explains. 
“Or if you’re someone like me, who can’t skate because of 
an injury, you can also officiate and teach people.” 

“Derby is a source of strength and capability for 
women,” McWilliams adds. “If you’re stocky and solid or if 
you're really small, it’s a matter of figuring out how to use 
your body. People gain a lot of confidence through it.” 

Follow the Derby Cats on Instagram @uaderbycats 
or visit their website: uaderbycats.wixsite.com/home. 
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Josh Wheeler is a two-time Paralympic 
silver medalist. 


osh Wheeler is a high-scoring membe 
zona aad / USA a rugby teams. In addition to . 
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SA. Hespared Pin to answer our questions about 
being an elite athlete and a Wildcat for life. 
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Q: You once said that you fell in love with rugby when a player from the Utah wheelchair 
rugby team invited you to a practice. What happened for you that day? 


A: So | really loved football growing up. It wasn’t necessarily the sport | was best at, but it was my favorite sport. 
When | had my accident, | was no longer able to play football ever again. Part of what | missed about it was the 
contact, and part of what | missed about it was the strategy. And so when | went to that first practice in Utah, | 
was terrible at it, but | could see the contact. | could see the strategy involved. Wheelchair rugby is kind of like 
full-contact chess. And that’s what | was missing at that point, so that’s why | was excited to play wheelchair 
rugby. 


, Q@: What has your experience on the University of Arizona wheelchair rugby team been like? 


A: It’s been a great experience with a great team. We are one of the top teams in the nation. We’ve made or won 
nationals almost every year for close to a decade. And we have created a good family together. When we go to a 

tournament, we each typically have a roommate, and we’re all friends. It’s fun to have friends on the team instead 
of just teammates. 


Q@: What have you learned on your journey as an elite athlete? 


A: Something very important I’ve learned is that winning is fun, but being successful, being proud of who | am, 
matters more. So, for instance, [at the Paralympics] in Rio and in Tokyo, we lost in the gold medal game both 
times. It's hard to lose. But Rio was very tough for me because | was solely focused on rugby, whereas in Tokyo, 
| when we lost in the final game, | had my wife and kids to come home to. | also had to come home and finish 
school. The evening after the gold medal game, | was doing homework in Tokyo because | had already missed 
, the first week of school. And so, I’ve learned there’s a lot more value to me than just athletics. | am not just an 
| athlete; I’m a lot more than that. 


Q@: At this point, you're already a decorated Olympian. What's next for you? 


A: | plan to finish up my athletic career at the 2024 Summer Paralympic Games in Paris. I'll probably still play 
wheelchair rugby at the club level and can enjoy the sport that way, but | won’t be competing at the elite level 

after Paris. I’ve loved playing rugby — I’ve loved being on Team USA and traveling the world doing it. It’s been an 
| amazing experience. And so! am going to be a little bit sad letting that go, but it will be time. 


Luckily, at that point, I’ll also be ready to start working as an accountant. I’m planning on finishing my bachelor’s 
degree in the spring of 2023 and beginning my master’s soon after that. Every time | take a class about 
accounting, | enjoy it more. It’s not for everybody, but it is for me. | love it. 
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Harriet Hansen Allred Bishop ’49 received 

a teaching fellowship following graduation 

from the University of Arizona School of Home 
Economics, traveled the world from Japan 

to Germany’s Black Forest with late-husband 
John Allred — former Arizona wrestling and 
gymnastics coach — and served as president of 
the Texas Lyme Disease Association from 2006 
to 2013. Today, she’s 93, with five children and 
17 great-grandchildren. 


Michael J. Harris 58 taught biology and 
general sciences for 26 years, mainly through 
the Department of Defense’s overseas 
dependents’ schools, working with children in 
grades three through 12. He has a daughter, 
Lisa Knapp of Thomasville, Georgia, and two 
grandchildren, Lexi and Jace Knapp. He is the 
proud widower of the late Dorothy Nordlund and 
is nearing 90 wonderful years on Earth. 


Leonard Nathanson ’65 is among 24 attorneys 
who have joined the new firm Leech Tishman 
Robinson Brog, the result of a merger between 
Leech Tishman LLC and Robinson Brog P.C. 
Leonard is a partner in the real estate practice 
group — representing owners, developers and 
operators of industrial, commercial, retail and 
residential real estate — and is based in the 
firm’s New York City office. 
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Forest Grieves ’67 served as an intelligence 
officer with the U.S. Army in West Germany, then 
received a Ph.D. in government from UArizona 
and taught at the University of Montana, 

where he is professor emeritus and a former 
department chair in political science. His first 
novel, “Cold War Secrets,” came out in 2020; 

it explores love and the search for normalcy in 
postwar West Germany. 


Al Manack ’70, Sam Pinterpe ’70, Al Scorsatto 
70 and Bruce Sharpe ’70 had a College of 
Pharmacy mini-reunion at Cortina’s Italian 

Deli, about two miles from Disneyland Park in 
Anaheim, California. All four live in Southern 
California. 


Gordon Bronitsky ’77 and two partners 

are coproducing “Indigenizing Our Diets: 
Indigenous Chefs Speak,” a virtual international 
speaker series spotlighting Indigenous chefs 
from Canada, the U.S., Mexico, Guatemala, 
Zimbabwe, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand 
and Papua New Guinea. The team ultimately 
hopes to create an international Indigenous 
culinary festival and trade show. 


Stephen Harnden ’77, a private wealth adviser 
with Affirm Wealth Advisors, a practice of 
Ameriprise Financial Services LLC, was included 
in the Chairman’s Advisory Council for the 

16th time in recognition of his distinguished 
performance. He has worked in the financial 
services industry for 29 years. 


Maura Phillips Mackowski ’77 celebrated the 
publication of her latest book in May. “Life in 
Space: NASA Life Sciences Research During the 
Late Twentieth Century” (University Press of 
Florida) covers a topic not often addressed by 
historians — NASA's bioscience and biomedical 
programs and projects — and is her second 
book on aviation/space medicine and life 
sciences. 


Steven Schwartz ’82 is the author of the new 
novel “The Tenderest of Strings,” published 

by Regal House. After moving from Chicago to 
the small town of Welton, Colorado, a family 
struggles to stay together in the aftermath of an 
affair and a fatal hit-and-run. Steven is professor 
emeritus of English at Colorado State University. 


Fred Skydog Emerling ’85 traveled to Namibia, 
his 85th country visited as a world traveler. 


Brenda Kay Hardman Small ’85 is the author 
of two books, “Smart Kid Terminology” and 
“Serving the Needs of Our Smart Kids,” and has 
contracts for two more. Featuring an energetic 
voice and offering applicable strategies, 
Brenda’s works are a critical resource for 
educators, students and families hoping to 
better serve the nation’s advanced learners. 


David Dodson ’86 is pursuing elected office 

in California. He has worked in property tax 
assessment at the California State Board of 
Equalization for 30 years and runs the Southern 


a 


q 
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California office. David sought to become an 
elected member of the board in 2018 and 
appeared again on the June 2022 primary ballot, 
hoping to represent the 9.5 million constituents 
in California’s southernmost counties. 


Douglas C. Towne ’86 of Gold Canyon won the 
badminton mixed doubles at the 2022 National 
Senior Games in Fort Lauderdale, Florida, 
repeating his performance in the 2019 event. He 
also earned a bronze medal in men’s doubles. 


Sharon Murphy ’87, an education professor at 
York University, received the title of university 
professor in recognition of her extraordinary 
participation in and contribution to university 
life, as well as success in both scholarship and 
teaching. Her award will be celebrated during 
spring convocation. 


Eric Eskioglu ’89 was selected among Modern 
Health magazine’s Top 25 Innovators and 50 
Most Influential Clinical Executives of 2022. 
Eric, whose areas of focus include equal and 
affordable access to health care, is executive 
vice president and chief medical and scientific 
officer at Novant Health. 


1990s 


Michelle Mohr 92 ’95 is vice president of 
strategic communications for ALSAC, the 
fundraising and awareness organization for St. 
Jude Children’s Research Hospital in Memphis, 
Tennessee. She also is an adjunct faculty 
member at the University of Memphis. 


Jennifer Elizabeth Randle ’93, Daliah Bui 

44, Eric Freeman °11°12 and Sumi Rowe 

44 garnered promotions to principal at 
BeachFleischman PLLC, supporting strategic 
growth at Arizona’s largest locally owned CPA 
firm — one of the 200 largest firms in the United 
States. 


Jennifer Ross-Nazzal 93 has published 
“Making Space for Women: Stories from 
Trailblazing Women of NASA's Johnson Space 
Center” through Texas A&M University Press. 


Phil Tilicki 95 chose to be a Wildcat after 
finding a miniature Arizona license plate in a box 
of Honeycomb cereal the day after his brother's 
wedding. The license plate remains pinned to his 
bulletin board at work today. 


Paul Francis "99 became executive director 
of the Washington State Board for Community 


and Technical Colleges, responsible for leading 
a nationally recognized system of 34 colleges 
and 278,000 students. He previously served as 
executive director of the Council of Presidents, 
which represents Washington’s public four-year 
colleges and universities. 


Emily Maduros 99 was named to the 2021 
President’s Circle by Cambria, the leading 
producer of American-made quartz surfaces. 
The honor recognizes superior performance, 
dedication to excellence and diligence on behalf 
of the company and its customers. A market 
representative, Emily will receive opportunities 
for networking throughout the year. 


2000s 


Roopali Desai ’00 ’01 ’05 was nominated by 
President Joe Biden to serve as a federal judge 
on the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. 
Roopali, a partner at Coppersmith Brockelman 
PLC, also received mention in USA Today’s 
“Women of the Year” in March. 


Michelle Romero ’00 has been promoted 

to Workplace studio leader at the Phoenix 

office of SmithGroup, one of the nation’s 
leading integrated design firms. Michelle 

will lead Workplace Interiors, partnering with 
organizations throughout the Southwest to 
design environments that support and transform 
their work. 


David Moss ’04 is chief executive officer 
at People Power Company, the startup he 
co-founded in 2009 alongside Gene Wang 
to transform physical spaces with artificial 
intelligence and smart devices. 


Jane Rigby ’06 received Out to Innovate’s 
LGBTQ+ Scientist of the Year Award for 
outstanding contributions to her field. Jane, an 
astrophysicist at the NASA Goddard Space Flight 
Center and the operations project scientist for 
NASA’s James Webb Space Telescope, develops 
new techniques to study galaxy evolution, star- 
forming galaxies and active galactic nuclei. 


2010s 


Carter Bonnafoux 711, Phillip Anderelli ’11, 
Ashley Gay ’11, Lee Suing 42 and Louis Riel 
44 came together to summit Mount Rainier in 
Washington, reaching the peak on June 23. Due 
to extreme winds and avalanche danger, they 
were among the few to summit the mountain at 
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that time. The team once rock-climbed together 
on Mount Lemmon through UArizona’s climbing 
club, the Cliffhangers. 


Abraham Timler ’12 has self-published his 
debut novel, “Responsible Distractions.” 
He graduated with a bachelor’s degree in 
mechanical engineering. 


Devin Bembnister ’14 joined Gallagher Sharp 
LLP as an associate in the firm’s Columbus, 
Ohio, office, where he is a member of the 
general litigation and transportation practice 
groups, defending individuals, corporations and 
insurance carriers in personal injury, property 
damage and wrongful death claims. He also 
represents members of the trucking industry 

in instances of commercial transportation 
accidents. 


Lindsey Wiederstein ’14 and Savannah 
Ellwood °17 run an award-winning auto- 
care company, OOROO, which recently 
opened its third Tucson location and features 
a subscription-service app. Lindsey is the 
company’s co-founder and chief of staff, and 
Savannah is its community ambassador. 


Daniel Geffre ’18 and Emma Sawyer ’22 

are among the first Peace Corps volunteers to 
return to overseas service since the agency's 
suspension of global operations at the outset 

of the COVID-19 pandemic. Daniel will serve in 
Benin in the education sector, Emma in Paraguay 
in health. 


2020s 


Tyson Tharp ’20 served as a health program 
manager for the State of Utah, drafting landmark 
policy for young cancer patients on Medicaid to 
receive oncofertility services and coordinating 
the purchase of oxygen concentrators for 
Medicaid patients throughout the state. Later 
recruited by the U.S. Department of Defense, 

he recently received the Hill Air Force Base 
Contracting Directorate’s Quiet Hero Award. 


Aaron Mickelson ’21 became chief medical 
officer of Arizona General Hospital. In his role, 
Mickelson will help lead efforts in patient safety 
and experience as well as quality care and 
resource use. Before joining Arizona General as 
an emergency-medicine physician in June 2020, 
he provided care at Chandler Regional and 
Mercy Gilbert medical centers as a member of 
Premier Emergency Medical Services. 
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Katfiryn Bertine became a professiona 
cyclist — and an outspoke I 
gender equity — after discovering th 
Sport in Tucson. F Chris Richar Ic photo 


NOT EQUAL UNTIL IT’S EQUAL 
AUUTIIA CATER BERTINES TAM, To AITROeACY 


BY RHAYA TRUMAN, CLASS OF 23, COMMUNICATIONS AND AFRICANA STUDIES 


Wire ESPN said no to Kathryn Bertine ‘OO, her gut she pictured herself moving back to her home State of 
Said yes — and she forged ahead, creating an 


New York after graduation and working in the Publishing 
award-winning documentary and Support for women in industry. 


But when she discovered a 
a student, she realized 
Opportunities. 


Passion for cycling as 
that her future held different 


Bertine never expected 
QrOWn up asa figure sk 


to take up cycling. She 
ater, but coming to Tucson 


pushed her to explore a new sport. “I noticed Tucson 
didn’t have many ice-skating rinks, so one of my friends 
suggested | get a bike, because everyone rides bikes in 
Arizona. So, | bought a bike off of Craigslist and joined the 
TriCats triathlon club,” she explains. 

After taking a deep dive into the sport, her enjoyment 
of cycling blossomed, and she eventually became a 
professional cyclist. But as a pro, Bertine faced the overt 
gender discrimination in the sport. This led to her next 
passion: advocacy. 

In 2012, while working as a columnist and senior 
editor for ESPN, she pitched the idea of a documentary on 
women’s pro cycling. Her idea was rejected. But instead 
of accepting defeat, Bertine followed her passions and 
created the film. 

“| like to think that ESPN flipped the internal switch 
for me. When they said no, | truly believed in my gut that 
that was the wrong answer,” she says. “By that point, | had 
seen the worldwide effect of cycling, and | knew people 
would be interested in seeing the world of pro cycling, 
male or female.” 

Her gut was correct. Her 2014 documentary, “Half 
the Road: The Passion, Pitfalls and Power of Women’s 
Professional Cycling,” won five film festivals, debuted in 16 
nations and brought attention to corruption and sexism in 
the sport. 

In 2016, Bertine established the Homestretch 
Foundation in Tucson, a nonprofit residence where female 


like to think that ESPN flipped the interna 
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pro cyclists can live and train for free as the Homestretch 
team fights the gender pay gap behind the scenes. Her 
main goal is to help young women cyclists. 

“| almost had to quit the sport because | couldn’t 
make ends meet — | was working two other jobs in 
addition to racing professionally,” Bertine says. “Trying to 
train 20 to 30 hours a week and then also carry a part- 
time or two part-time jobs on top of that was exhausting, 
strenuous and unfair. So, that’s where the Homestretch 
came to light.” 

Over the past six years, Homestretch has directly 
supported 80 athletes from 17 countries. 

As an active female cyclist, Bertine knew she could 
make a difference. “I advise all athletes to not just use 
their bodies, but their voice,” she says. “If something isn't 
right in the sport, speak up and be the change that sport 
needs to see.” 

Since retiring from pro cycling in 2017, Bertine has 
continued to advocate for equality. In 2020, Union 
Cycliste Internationale, cycling’s governing body, 
announced that professional women cyclists would finally 
have a base salary — but those salaries would be aligned 
with men competing at a lower level. 

Bertine says that these small victories are worth 
celebrating but also are proof that there is still a long way 
to go. And she plans to be there every step of the way: 
“It’s not equal until it’s equal. And we'll keep grinding until 


it is.” 
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PICK UP THE BOOK 


Bertine explores her journey 
as an activist in her 2021 
memoir “Stand: A Memoir on 
Activism and a Manual for 
Progress. She hopes her work 
to unpack the truth of gender 
discrimination in the sports 
industry will inspire others to 
become advocates for equality, 
whatever field they work in. 
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WILDCAT WEDDINGS 
AND FAMILIES 


I. Katie Stika 04°40 and Andrew Sparks ’00 ’43 met “one time 


at band camp” in 1999 and can't wait to marry each other in 
March. 


2. Kevin McCaffrey ’02 welcomed daughter Marlee Mae McCaffrey 


on Jan. 22, 2022. 


3. Matt ’08 and Angelica ’08 Hollander met at the University of 


Arizona as freshman in 2004 and married in 2012. They have 


4. Wade Williams 08 welcomed future Wildcat Emma Williams on 


March 6, 2022. She looks, he Says, just like her dad. 


5. Future Wildcat Noah Gonzales, son Of Michael] Gonzales °4 7: 


celebrated his seven-month birthday by visiting Campus. 


6. Mary Myles ’43 and Hunter Curtis "13 are Engaged after 


Maintaining a COast-to-coast long-distance relationship for almost 


8. Jonathan Wright ’16 Married Shannara Hammar in November 


2021 at Reid Park Zoo in Tucson. 


pa 


FAREWELL, FRIENDS: WE MOURN THE PASSING OF THESE FELLOW WILDCATS 


Elizabeth H. Evans ’47 
Hubert Summers °50 
Clarke Duncan ’51 

Molly Hambacher ’51 
Alby Jardine ’51 

Marilyn C. Akre ’52 
Daniel Cracchiolo 52 ’05 


Louise Von Dedenroth-Dendinger ’52 


Millicent Leenhouts ’52 
Totten Warfield °52 
Charles Whitehill 52 55 
Jerry Wharton ’53 ’63 
William Jordan ’54 
Laramie Lois McSparron ’54 
Royce Hart ’56 

George Longan ’56 
Theodore Hymowitz ’57 
Martin Shultz 57 

Joel Valdez ’57 

Diana W. Wheeler ’57 
Barbara Cain ’58 ’79 


Dorothy Cronin ’S8 
Kathleen Holst 58 


Fernando Mendivil ’59 
John Chandler ’61 
Charles Telly 62 
George Ashton ’63 
Mary Schraeder ’63 
Howard Stagg ’63 
Douglas Stanley 63 66 
Nemesio Trevino ’63 
Richard Wood ’63 
Clyne Dutson ’64 ’69 
Richard Edwards ’64 
Joann Moebius 64 
Richard Paradiso °64 
George Rouff 64 
Daniel Singer ’64 

Sallie S. Tofel ’64 

Paul Abolila ’65 

Sharon D. Campbell 65 ’66 
Hiram Cannon 65 ’69 
J. Homer Ferguson 65 
Suzi Saeger Hollibaugh ’65 
Fred Linsenmeyer 65 
Daniel Skelton ’65 


David Ticknor ’65 
Patricia S. Dean 66 ’75 
Leroy Davis ’67 '68 
Lois Dooley '67 

Edward Groenert ’67 
John Morgan 67 ’70 
Douglas Noon ’67 
Robert Rapp ’67 ’73 
Daniel Weaver ’67 
Alicia Q. Woodruff ’67 ’70 
Robert Tobias ’68 

Sue C. Krieg 69 
Gilbert Sedabres ’69 
Molly M. Assenmacher ’70 
Ronald Gutek ’70 
Thomas Ledford ’70 °73 
Philip Monzon ’70 

Joy S. Neverman ’70 
Alison Reichle 70 °72 
Richard Vivian ’70 
William Wright ’70 
Elvira Chavez ’71’°76 
Madeline Chu 71°78 


Thomas Rankin ’71 
Cecil Taylor 71 
Totten Warfield °71 


Robert Cassady ’72 ’77 


Richard Gatlin ’72 
Claire B. Hess ’72 
Susan Motenko ’72 
James Salzman ’72 
Kathleen K. Scala ’72 
William White ’72 
Jon Anderson ‘73 
Patrick Casey °73 
Larry Copenhaver ’73 
Emma Collins ’78 82 
Jody W. Hunker ’78 
Peter O’Crotty 79 
Arthur Gomez ’80 
David Hooper ’80 
Ann J. Remers ’80 
Steven Roberts ’80 
Randall Garber ’81 
Allen Graham ’81 
Cecil Schwalbe *81 


Lylanne Williams ’81 
Marilyn Huestis *82 
Sherwood Owens Ill ’82 
Mariesse O. Samuels ’83 
David Gray ’84 

Valerie V. Atkins ’85 
Robin White ’86 

David Barranco 89 
Marcia Halcomb ’89 
Nancy Pontius ’89 
Jody Peterson ’91 
Cynthia J. Summers 91 
Matthew Dokson ’92 
Marc Townsend ’92 
Elizabeth Francisco 93 
Jill Rosenzweig ’98 
Sarah Johnson ’99 
Justin Cetas ’00 ’02 
Megan Smith ‘11 

Heidi Gerrish ‘15 

Craig Killian °17 
Nathaniel Yokley 18 
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and Phil Hagenah began dating in 1968 after hitting it off at the Bay Horse Tavern, 


ated on Grant Road in Tucson. / 1969 photo provided by the Hagenahs ff 
Y 


Wildcat romance rides the winds from Tucson to Chicago — and back again. | 
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By Margaret Regan 


Wenah fell j 


later nthe hay Panels 
vaaras ach sal before her Senior 
from Indiana to hpotind oat moved 

'Cago Suburb. That 
same Summer, she Says, she visited 
cousins living in Phoenix, fell in love 
with Arizona, and made a plan to go to 
the Southwest for college. 

“Having already moved once 
and left all my friends behind, | had 
No qualms about doing it again for 
college,” she says. “I was sick of the 
Midwest and winters.” So off she 
went to Tucson and the University of 
Arizona. 

Phil arrived a year later. His 
parents had wanted him to head 
east, but he persuaded them that the 
Wildcats’ business offerings would 
serve him well for his plan to go into 
advertising. 

It took a while for the two to meet. 
Even in those days the school was big, 
and they were both busy with school 
and friends. 

“| got my BS in social 
administration from what was then the 
Business and Public Administration 
College, now Eller,” Susan says. “My 
favorite class was Government with Dr. 
Conrad Joyner, who was absolutely 
fascinating.” 

Professor Joyner’s lectures 
were so extraordinary that hordes of 
students who weren’t even in the class 
regularly showed up to hear them. Phil, 
a marketing major, was one of them. 

But it was the world of fraternities 
and sororities that ultimately got the 


e Were p} 
Usan sare Y Of Greek 


; Says, an 
of 1G fraternity brothers!” 
usan — didn't really click until 
ee Sa Senior ang Phil was a 
JUNIOK. “We were both a 


Shue . le a Semi-dive,” Phi 
ever dated 4 a, — | aa ue 

In those - S En ss balk ne its 
piled, sonnet Ere were strict 

9 couples. But sweet 
romance blossomed anyway. 

“The most romantic place for 
Me was the front Patio at the Pj PHj 
house,” Susan remembers. “It’s where 
we got to kiss and embrace — along 
with many other couples — as we said 
goodnight before ‘closing hour.” 

Despite the mandatory curfews, 
“We dated all my senior year. We were 
committed.” 

After she graduated with the 
class of 1968, Susan went off to fly 
with American Airlines. “| was a flight 
attendant for about a year and loved it. 
We traveled to Rio de Janeiro, to Rome 
and all over the country.” 

While she was flying the world, Phil 
hit the books, Preparing for his career 
in advertising. “The UA absolutely 
helped me,” he says. “The courses 
were good, and | got a couple of 
internships. They were so important 
and so difficult to get. | learned about 
ad agencies and how they work. The 
biggest thing | learned was the art of 
collaboration.” 

After he graduated in 1969, he 
and Susan got married. As Susan 
remembers, “Many, many of our 
friends got married immediately after 
graduation. And, as an aside, they are 
all still married and still friends of ours.” 

The couple settled in Chicago. 
Susan still worked for American 
Airlines, but she was grounded. 


“I date many 


MN company, Film House,” 
Phil says, They got into television 
advertising, with Barry Goldwater’s 
final Campaign as one of their first 
Projects. And they landed other big 
Projects such as United Airlines, P&G, 
Kraft Foods and many more, including 
some Super Bow! spots. 
In addition, Film House hada 
wonderful eight-year run with the well 
known “Lute & Bill” commercials for 
Bank One. 
He loved the work, but he’s retired 
now after what he calls “a good 38- 
year run.” 
Today, Susan and Phil are 
busy with their big family: three 
daughters, three sons-in-law and eight 
grandchildren. And they also are active 
philanthropists. Phil recently jumped 
into the world of art and joined the 
board of Scottsdale’s Museum of the 
West. The University of Arizona, where 
they first fell in love, remains close to 
their hearts. 
They are generous donors to 
the university, especially supporting 
scholarships and students in Eller. “We 
are fortunate that we can do that.” 

Phil also enjoys mentoring Eller’s 
marketing and advertising students. 

“They seem to enjoy the crazy 
advertising stories | experienced,” he 
Says with a laugh. 


‘| met her in a semi-dive. | just got lucky. | don’t think | ever dated 
anyone else again, just her. ’ 
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HISPANIC ALUMNI CLUB CELEBRATES 40 YEARS OF LAYING TRACKS. 
BY MATT MORRIS | CHRIS RICHARDS PHOTOS 
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Above: UAHA scholarship recipie | 
Right: Marty Cortez greets a Los Univ 
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in 2012. First, of course, came the feast day, falling 


as IS custom on the fourth Thursday of November. 
But two days later, Hernandez found himself awash in 
gratitude again. 

He’d been out of school for a decade by then. The 
son of parents who’d “believed strongly in the power of 
education” but had not themselves attended college, 
he’d ventured to Tucson from Nogales, Arizona, a border 
town of 20,000. At the University of Arizona, he’d earned 
degrees in political science and Spanish literature. In the 
years since, he’d remained in Tucson, working for schools 
in the city and, later, Pima County, topping out as chief 
financial officer in the superintendent’s office. 

Hernandez also had joined the board of the University 
of Arizona Hispanic Alumni Club, the storied campus 
group whose scholarship program had eased his financial 
burden during school, as it has done for thousands of 
others. 

So it was that, for Hernandez, Thanksgiving 
Day dawned a second time, at a celebration for the 
multicultural club’s 30th anniversary. 

Hernandez, as incoming president, held a distinct 
honor at the event: He’d escort Henry Koffler, the 
evening’s keynote speaker and former UArizona 
president, to the microphone. Koffler’s early support of the 
group, he knew, had rewed the club’s now thunderous 
engine. 

Koffler had been, Hernandez says, “the golden spike” 
— a railroading term for the final link from here to there. 
Yet before Koffler spoke to the crowd at a resort cradled 
by the Tucson Mountains, he turned to Hernandez. In that 
brief moment, Koffler thanked him for his service to the 
club, fixing the evening in memory. 

To be thanked by Koffler, Hernandez says, is among 
his fondest club memories, because it drove home that 
what he’d done, like what Koffler had done, mattered. 
They were part of an interwoven story of time and place, 
of service and community. 

Converse with folks like Hernandez — folks graced by 
the club, folks who’ve graced the club in return — and you 
become keenly aware of UAHA’ history, the tracks laid 
gradually and resolutely down. 

When Marty Cortez came to UArizona in 1954 to 
study elementary education — from Casa Grande, then a 
pinprick city along the interstate from Tucson to Phoenix 
— there was no campus club promoting genuine and 
lasting connection within the Latinx community. And forget 
the Greek houses, who Cortez says did not seek out 
minorities. 

“There were no programs that we knew of,” Cortez 
says, “to encourage or assist the many young Latinos of 
Arizona to come and thrive at the U of A” 

a year later, Cortez’s classmate, John Huerta, 
organized Los Universitarios, a university-sanctioned 
student club that became UAHA’ss precursor. Some 
on campus questioned why the club was necessary. 

But Cortez says that many members would say of Los 
Universitarios: “That kept me at school.” 


FE: Ricky Hernandez, Thanksgiving Day arrived twice 


QUR STO 


After Koffler became University president in 1982, 
Cortez and other Los Universitarios alumni founded 
UAHA. In 1986, as had Los Universitarios, the club offered 
its first scholarships: merit awards supporting seven 
Latinx, in-state students. 

“From that humble beginning,” Cortez says, “we 
proceeded on. And as we got donors and grew our funds, 
we were bringing students to the university from all over 
the state.” 

A retention program followed in 1998. Through a 
partnership with both the Mexican American Studies 
Department and Socorro Carrizosa, then director of the 
Adalberto & Ana Guerrero Student Center, VAHA scholars 
would now hone skills such as public speaking and 
networking. Mostly, though, they’d spend time in each 
other’s orbits, with mentors talking often of heritage. 

Today, having recently celebrated its 40th anniversary 
in the ballroom at Casino Del Sol Resort, VAHA supports 
more than 100 students per year, awarding $4,000 
renewable scholarships and placing scholars, says 
Hernandez, within a tightknit community. Each becomes 
part of the club’s tapestried tale, that long arc of which 
Hernandez and Cortez speak with pride. 

“From the fruits of Los Universitarios, all of our 
children went to college,” Cortez says. “It is that 
generational expansion of knowledge and effectiveness 
and community participation [that] set the foundation.” 

Many scholars, as she and Hernandez well know, go 
on to lead in their communities, bringing along a head- 
and-heart commitment to service. 

Steven Harshman, a 2021 graduate set to begin 
coursework at the UArizona College of Medicine — Tucson 
this fall, is just one exemplar of the club’s sturdy power. 

“| got to be a scribe in a hospital, and | had the time to 
make a nonprofit foundation that helps with education,” he 
says. “I wouldn't have had the time or the headspace if it 
weren’t for that financial security that UAHA provides.” 

The golden-tracked train thunders on, 40 years 


young. 
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FROM THE PAST | 1972 50TH REUNION 


I'm coming to the reunion to reconnect with the university that 
gave me so much. | have so many great memories of my years at 
the University of Arizona and the class of 1972. The University of 
Arizona was such a reflection of the times — seeing the first man 
on the moon in 1969, miniskirts, war protests on the Mall and class 
lectures and tests at Centennial Hall. Think of it — climbing the tiny 
Stairs of the stacks in the original Main Library, going to foreign 
language labs and having to get permission from your parents to let 
yourself into the dorm and sorority or fraternity after hours. And, as 
freshmen, it was the first year that girls were allowed to wear slacks 
instead of dresses or skirts on campus! 


— Jane Russo, Class of 1972 Reunion Committee Member 
Class of 1972 yearbook photos 
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